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EDITORIAL 


Regimentation of the Snow Plow 


S I walked to work this morning, my 
Ar filled with the newspaper pro- 

tests against ‘“regimentation,”’ the 
long line of sidewalk stretching ahead had 
just been cleared of last night’s snow by the 
snow plow. I remembered how as a boy in an 
upstate New York village, | 
used to wait for the plow to 
come along. It was a big job to 
shovel out your own paths from 
the house to the barn, and to 
the street sidewalk; if in addi- 
tion you had to shovel your 
street walk you would have a 
two or three hour task that 
would keep you from school or 
play, or if you were older, from 
your job. It occurred to me that 
this had a bearing on “‘regimen- 
tation” and “‘tax-eaters.”’ 

The municipal snow plow and 
its driver require taxes. The tax- 
payer is also subjected to the 
regimentation of having his sidewalk cleared. 
But the plow does the job in a fraction of 
the time, time which may be essential to him 
in getting to his job. His tax, then, repre- 
sents a positive saving. 

Suppose we expand this notion to suggest 
that we raise our standard of living by such 
civic housekeeping. Suppose we establish 
standards of building construction, appoint 
people to enforce them, and a fire fighting 
service. Then our fire insurance wil! cost less 
because of fewer fires. Suppose we zone our 
land; then the losses due to sweeping changes 
in the surroundings of our properties are cut 
down; its amenity for residence, or its util- 
ity for business or manufacture, is enhanced. 

Public administration as an extension of 
the individual in the sense of releasing en- 
ergies and income from burdens borne more 
easily and cheaply by organized effort de- 
pends upon the relationship of people to area 
and resources, and the quality of adminis- 
tration. In a sparsely settled region of rich 
natural resources easily obtained, and in 





which the family unit is large and self-suffic- 
ing, public services may be very few. Each 
family may take care of its own section of 
the roads; educate its own children; dig its 
own well and prepare its own food and 
clothing. 


Invent cheap and rapid trans- 
portation, subdivide manufac- 
turing processes, create interde- 
pendence of markets, invest- 
ments, currencies and economic 
life generally, and cities and 
public services are inevitable. 
Municipal housekeeping of the 
city is the most typical problem 
of modern society. 

The standard of living—life 
itseli—now depends on the in- 
tegrity, intelligence, experience, 
and organized co-ordination of 
the public administrators. If the 
man who drove our snow plow 
was a lazy drunkard, and did not 
get the walks cleared until noon, 

the tax paid for the service was a loss, not a 

gain. If the building inspector is ignorant, 

or the fire department inefficient, insurance 
rates mount and the tax is wasted. If the 
zoning official can be bribed, I am far worse 
off than when, without restrictions, I gam- 
bled on stable conditions about my home. 

The fight of public administrators for high 
standards is a fight waged on behalf of every 
citizen in a society that is over one-half ur- 
banized. There can be no hope for a demo- 
cratic society that can raise its standard of 
living by the application of new knowledge, 
if that fight is lost. The administrator, in his 
public reporting, must help the citizen to see 
this positive and instrumental character of 
the function he administers if that fight is to 
be won. 


fren he. Sasa 


Proressor OF PoLiticaL SCIENCE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Editorial Comment 


Query on Works Program 


6 bers current dispute over the President’s 

relief-works bill in Congress is of inter- 
est to city administrators as an example of 
federal budget procedure and because of the 
implications it may have for city finance and 
work programs. Without going into the 
merits of the “prevailing wage,” ‘“contract- 
ing requirement,” and other amendments sug- 
gested in Congress, it would seem appropri- 
ate for the national administration to advise 
the people and the Congress what funda- 
mentals of policy and administration are con- 
templated in the $4,880,000,000 program, 
such as: (1) From the relief angle, is the pro- 
posed relief income level to be “subsistence 
budget deficiency,” “security” level, or 
“American standard of living” level? (the 
administration has taken a position on this 
point, favoring the “security” level). (2) 
From the work angle, what type of project 
is to be preferred, that which is self-liquidat- 
ing and competitive with private business, 
or the non-remunerative? (3) What is to be 
the general administrative set-up; are the 
projects to be handled the PWA way, em- 
phasizing work, or the CWA way, emphasiz- 
ing relief, or by a modification of both? 
(4) Are local and state governments to be 
called on for any part in the administration 
of the program, and, if so, what? (5) Will 
federal grants be made to offset increased 
costs, to compensate for declining local rev- 
enues, or to serve as relief subsidies? (6) Are 
loans to be made; if so, under what condi- 
tions of repayment and interest cost? 

Such important basic considerations as 
these could be planned for, recommended 
to Congress, discussed and adopted in prop- 
erly flexible terms as the nation’s legislative 
policy, without setting up in the legislation 
specific projects. 

Municipal administrators are interested in 
the best handling of the relief and welfare 
problem; but they are also interested in see- 
ing that the maximum of work results are 
obtained; that the standards of workman- 


ship, personnel selection, and morale of the 
municipal service are not broken down by 
the indiscriminate employment of persons 
on the basis of need rather than merit; that 
competent local administrative machinery is 
used where available; that the financing plan 
takes account of the legal and fiscal limita- 
tions of the cities; and, above all, that the 
national program is announced sufficiently 
in advance so that local co-operation may be 
given without upsetting local programs of 
work and finance. 
* * * 

Career Service System 

ANY cities are proving that good gov- 

ernment depends largely on a capable 
personnel secured through appointments 
made on the basis of proved ability and ex- 
perience without regard to residence, war 
service, marital status, or geographical ap- 
portionment. The career service of Dayton’s 
municipal officials, set forth in this issue by 
E. E. Hagerman, offers a challenge to any 
city. The newly elected councils which take 
office in many cities this spring will do well 
to abandon the still too customary practice 
of rewarding the “faithful” and to consider 
seriously the adoption of the “career service 
system” proposed by the Commission of In- 
quiry on Public Service Personnel. Under 
this plan new appointments are made solely 
on merit and promotions within each career 
service are open to all members of the serv- 
ice on the basis of performance and capacity 
for higher posts. Each service must be viewed 
in the broadest possible light so that the top 
posts will be filled from a wide base and so 
that those who enter from the bottom may 
have an opportunity of advancement. In 
local government this will require facilities 
for transfer between jurisdictions. 

Dayton’s career service record is remark- 
able but may be no exception. Other cities 
are urged to take inventory; if they can 
parallel Dayton we want to know about it; 
if not, perhaps Dayton’s record will prove 
an inspiration. 
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New Sources of Municipal Revenue” 


By A. M. HILLHOUSE! 


Research Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


A recent survey covering about 400 American cities reveals many 
new or additional sources of revenue to offset tax limits and 
rising prices which make budget balancing extremely difficult. 


HERE is a magic about the phrase 

“new sources of municipal revenue” 

that seems to catch the fancy of local 
government officials. The stage is all set for 
a presto-chango act, with rabbits and gaily 
colored *kerchiefs being pulled from the tax 
hat under some magician’s deft strokes. But 
fortunately or unfortunately, depending on 
the point of view, reality is not so easily at- 
tained as that. New taxes are to John Pub- 
lic an anathema, and oppositions to experi- 
mentation with new revenue sources are in- 
numerable. 

Why this present interest of local officials 
in new revenues? Partly explicable in terms 
of the business cycle would be our guess, 
for the slow upward swing to normalcy now 
under way makes for increased expenditures. 
First, with rising prices the tax dollar will 
no longer buy as much as formerly. The 
cities’ wage bill is also in for an increase. 
Municipal employees, whose salaries in peri- 
ods of prosperity are least enviable, since 
they rarely share in the peaks, had swept 
from them in this depression even the com- 
pensatory value of a steady income. Now 
with mounting living cost it is but natural 
that demands for salary restorations should 
come. Also cities will probably be faced, in 
the not distant future, with a greater citizen 


*For more detailed information on the results 
of this survey, see New Sources of Municipal 
Revenue, a 74-page report published March 1, 
1935, by Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago, at $1 per copy. 

1 Eprror’s Note: Mr. Hillhouse holds degrees 
from Davidson College, University of North 
Carolina, and New York University, and was 
Sometime Lecturer in Economics at Northwest- 
ern University and Armour Institute of Tech- 


nology, before coming to his present position in 
1934. 


demand for new or additional services. Cer- 
tainly pressure will be brought to end the 
days of painfully low expenditure levels. 
And with all of these hurdles local officials 
further are attempting to meet the Federal 
government’s mandate that the localities 
bear more of the relief burden. Where to 
get the money to meet rising prices, to re- 
store salaries, to assume more of the relief 
burden, and soon perhaps to render new 
governmental services? No wonder the hard 
pressed local official lends a ready ear to talk 
of “new sources of municipal revenue”’! 

A wide variety of efforts are being made to 
discover new or undeveloped sources, but in 
general they may be grouped under two main 
headings: 

(1) New or greater shares in state-collect- 
ed taxes; and (2) new sources of munici- 
pally collected revenue. 

The term “new” is used to mean recent 
or additional. There probably are no new 
sources in the stricter sense of “novel” or 
“hitherto untried.”” The term “undeveloped” 
would be better, implying that there are 
many sources which cities have not used as 
extensively as they might. 

State-collected locally-shared taxes will, in 
the long run prove to be the most desirable 
and fruitful type of new revenue source. A 
majority of the more lucrative taxes must of 
necessity be centrally collected, for the cities 
are too small in area to administer them suc- 
cessfully. Cities should, therefore, look 
across state lines, ascertain what taxes vari- 
ous states are sharing with their muncipal- 
ities, and go before their own legislatures 
with similar proposals. Particularly ought 
they to be interested in the proceeds from 
the gasoline tax, motor vehicle registration 
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fees, state-collected liquor licenses and ex- 
cises, and the profits of state liquor stores. 
The most recent revenue measure providing 
for local sharing is the new Ohio sales tax, 
passed for the relief of local governments 
hard hit by a drastic tax limitation law. The 
proceeds, after providing for a four million 
dollar county poor relief fund and after al- 
locating 60 per cent of the remainder over 
and above administrative costs to the state 
public school fund, are distributed to the 
counties for their local subdivisions, and ap- 
portioned by the county budget commissions 
on the basis of need. The difficulty with this 
Ohio law, however, is that it is doubtful 
whether the cities will actually receive much 
aid therefrom. But wide adoption in all 
states of the principle of central administra- 
tion with liberal redistributions to the local 
units would be a long step towards realiza- 
tion of a well balanced municipal revenue 
structure, 

As for new sources of municipally col- 
lected revenues, the cities are showing con- 
siderable ingenuity. The most promising of 
these are: special service charges for gar- 
bage and refuse disposal, sewer rentals, ve- 
hicle inspection fees, local motor registration 
fees and drivers’ licenses, new taxes on pub- 
lic utilities, beer and liquor licenses, gross re- 
ceipts business licenses, municipally owned 
liquor dispensaries, and new minor highway 
privilege taxes. Scores of specific examples 
could be cited if space permitted, but only a 
few will be listed. 

Special service charges for garbage and 
refuse disposal are made in a number of 
cities, among which are Port Arthur, Berk- 
eley, Sacramento, and Oklahoma City. A few 
others, while not making a universal charge, 
levy against hotels and restaurants because 
of the unusual amount of labor their gar- 
bage entails. Sewer rentals are likewise be- 
ing tried, the usual practice being to add a 
certain percentage to the water bill. A 15 
per cent surcharge in Port Arthur, for ex- 
ample, brings in about $26,000 annually, 
while a fifteen cents per month garbage col- 
lection fee for each residence yields about 
$16,000. The sewer rental has met with 
success in Texas cities, but in general has 
brought only dissatisfaction in Nebraska. 


[March 


The unusual service charges in West Vir- 
ginia cities have grown out of the great 
hardships created by the tax limitation law, 
Hinton levies a personal protection benefit 
charge of one dollar per capita (each man, 
woman, or child, head of family being re- 
sponsible), a street lighting charge of fifty 
cents per person plus zoned “increments” 
on property, and a similar levy and incre- 
ment for fire protection. This principle of 
special service charges could be widely ex- 
tended. Cliffside Park, New Jersey, for ex- 
ample, charges a fee of twenty-five cents per 
parcel for reviewing the records and furnish- 
ing tax and other information. Extra fire 
and police protection, transcripts of records, 
copies of ordinances, reapportionments of 
special assessments, and so on, might all be 
put on a special charge basis. 

A few cities require an annual or semi- 
annual inspection of safety devices on auto- 
mobiles. Lincoln, Nebraska, obtained about 
$6,700 revenue from this source in 1933, and 
Evanston, Illinois, has recently put 
similar ordinance. 
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city deriving a substantial revenue 
local motor vehicle registration fee, 
numbers of cities in Ihli- 
North Virginia, 
few other states exercise this 
authority. 


Arkansas, 
Missouri, Carolina, 
and a same 

New taxes on public utilities have been 
put into effect in Flint, Detroit, and New 
York City. Rentals of underground priv- 
ileges to the gas, electric, and telephone 
companies in Detroit net the city about $4,- 
500,000 annually. Flint has levied a license 
fee of fifteen cents a month on each utility 
meter and telephone but the ordinance is still 
in the courts. The New York utility tax 
of 3 per cent on gross receipts, effective dur- 
ing the calendar year 1935, is expected to 
yield $15,000,000. St. Louis has had up for 
consideration the following newly proposed 
taxes on public utilities: 5 per cent of the 
heating, 
lighting, power and refrigeration companies: 
five cents upon each lineal foot of railroad 
track in the city: 


gross receipts of telegraph, gas, 


~« 


seventy-five cents per 
square foot upon tunnel companies: and one 
mill per kilowatt of electrical energy gen- 
erated by private utilities. 
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A novel beer and liquor tax is the indi- 
vidual purchasers’ license levied by New 
Mexico cities. If one wishes to quaff malt 
liquors only, the license is one dollar; malt 
liquors and wines two dollars; but all kinds 
of liquors three dollars. Thus is a cosmo- 
politan taste penalized! 

The gross receipts business 
license, which combines features 
of both the license and sales tax, 
was made in 1934 a part of the 
New York and Los Angeles rev- 
enue structures. The rate in 
the latter city is $7.50 on the 
first $15,000 gross receipts and 
fifty cents per $1,000 thereafter, 
and applies to department stores, 
drug stores, markets, and a 
number of other businesses. New 
York City levies an excise of 
one-tenth of one per cent upon 
gross receipts in excess of $15,- 
000 for the privilege of carrying 
on any trade, business, and _ profession 
other than a financial business, for which 
a tax of one-fifth of one per cent on 
the gross income in excess of $5,000 is 
provided. The St. Louis merchants’ and 
manufacturers’ tax, increased in 1934 from 
$1.00 to $1.25 per thousand, should also be 
mentioned here. A number of other cities 
base their utility taxes and some of their 
amusement taxes on gross receipts. 

Municipal ownership profits will probably 
be relied upon more heavily in the future as 
a source of revenue, for municipal utilities 
are being put more on a profit basis. New 
York City increased its water rates in 1934 
by 50 per cent, this being the first general 
increase since 1870. Wisconsin municipal- 
ities are empowered to transfer profits from 
utility operations, up to 6 per cent of the 
depreciated value of the utility, to their gen- 
eral revenue funds. Columbia, Missouri, 
and Kalamazoo, Michigan, both report sub- 
Stantial transfers to the city’s coffers of sur- 
pluses from utility operations. Whether 
utility charges are a more equitable type of 
taxation than other kinds depends largely on 
the universality of the service, homogeneity 
of the population, and relationship of the 
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services to the wealth and income of the 
consumers. Municipal markets, golf courses, 
and swimming pools are also being made to 
produce revenue. Several Tennessee towns 
are operating gasoline filling stations; and 
thirty-two cities in Minnesota, and one in 
Wisconsin, have municipally 
owned liquor dispensaries. 

A few new minor highway 
privilege taxes have appeared. 
A front foot charge for fill- 
ing station driveways and a 
fee for gasoline pumps located 
between the curb and the prop- 
erty lines are two sources being 
added: and even the much sung 
“Sidewalks of New York” have 
produced a new prodigy in the 
form of licenses for sidewalk 
cafes. 

New flat rate licenses and oc- 
cupational taxes are also being 
tried. Northern cities are learn- 
ing from their southern neighbors, for in the 
South such levies are common. But even the 
southern cities are not averse to expanding 
this type of tax. Kentucky reports that the 
occupational tax is their most successful new 
municipal revenue source. Many other cities 
are beginning to tax parking lots, billboards, 
chain stores, dine and dance halls, airplane 
advertisers, advertising vehicles, sellers of 
bankruptcy goods, etc. The widest range of 
new proposals has come from St. Louis. Or- 
dinances were introduced, but failed, which 
would have extended occupation taxes and 
license fees to: brokers or dealers in motor 
bus passenger and aerial transportation tick- 
ets, publishers of material containing adver- 
tising matter, real estate agents, building and 
window cleaners, loan companies. contrac- 
tors, salary brokers, operators of public as- 
sembly halls, public grain elevators, public 
garages, storage and warehouse companies, 
express companies, cold storage plants, 
slaughter houses, and persons employing 
non-residents of the city. 

Nor do the above named new sources of 
revenue exhaust the list. There are also 
tolls, increased fines, sale of services outside 
of corporate limits, rentals oi public prop- 
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erty, concessions, municipal lotteries, etc. 
Nor has any mention been made of munic- 
ipal gasoline, sales, income, and inheritance 
taxes. A number of cities in Florida, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, and Wyoming, also Car- 
son City, Nevada, and New Orleans are using 
the gasoline tax. St. Louis in December, 
1934, increased its gas tax with an expected 
additional revenue of $550,000 per year. The 
difficulty with a city gasoline tax, particu- 
larly for small cities, however, is that auto- 
mobile owners can easily go outside the city 
limits to make their purchases. Many cities 
have voted upon proposals for a sales tax, 
but generally these are meeting with defeat. 
New York adopted a 2 per cent levy in 1934, 
designed to raise forty millions, and payable 
by the purchaser to the vendor, who must 
file quarterly returns. But Philadelphia re- 


| March 


jected about the same time a proposal for a 
1 per cent sales tax. Only New York City 
now levies an income and an inheritance tax. 
The problem of new sources will continue 
to demand ingenuity, for it is not an easy 
one to solve. Cities with their limited areas 
and jurisdictional powers are admittedly a 
poor unit of administration for many of the 
more lucrative taxes. But the fact remains 
that additional revenue must be forthcom- 
ing, and necessity is said to be the mother 
of invention. In the long run a well-bal- 
anced municipal revenue structure must 
come through a wide extension of centrally 
collected locally-shared taxes, but legisla- 
tures may be tardy in seeing this. In the 
meantime, the cities must do whatever is 
immediately feasible and practical, even 
though it results in a patchwork tax quilt. 


Career Service in a Council-Manager City 


By E. E. HAGERMAN 


Director of Finance, Dayton, Ohio 


Dayton, with a population of 200,982, made the council- 
manager plan effective on January 1, 1914,21 years ago. In 
this article Mr. Hagerman outlines the service records of the 
chief administrative officers who have served 20 years or more. 


N aggregate of 188 years of sustained 
public service in one city is the record 


of the city manager of Dayton, Ohio, 


and his seven department heads—a challeng- 
ing record which indicates that a career 
service is already in existence in some 
American cities. An average tenure of 
23% years of service for these eight men 
is difficult to parallel but is in no sense 
the exception in the Dayton service. For 
example, the chief of police and three of his 
principal subordinates have a total tenure of 
113 years in the city service or an average 
of more than 28 years per man. The fire 
chief retired as fire chief emeritus on Jan- 
uary 1, 1935 with 56 years of service and 
was succeeded by one of his subordinates, 
William W. McFadden who has served his 


city 34 years in various positions. 

These tenure records are not to be con- 
sidered evidence of stagnation on the job. 
In most instances they represent steady ad- 
vancement within the service on the part 
of men who entered in subordinate minor 
positions and worked their way up to posi- 
tions of responsibility and importance. A 
good example is the present city manager 
who entered the service 29 years ago as a 
sewer engineer. In four years he was pro- 
moted to assistant engineer where he served 
three years before being promoted in suc- 
cession to assistant city engineer, city en- 
gineer, and finally city manager which posi- 
tion he has held for the past 14 years. The 
manager's secretary is another career man 
with 27 years of service, having served suc- 
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cessively as clerk, chief clerk, and superin- 
tendent of revenue collection in the water de- 
partment, before appointment to his present 
position which he has held for 13 years. 

Dayton’s water department offers another 
example of an exceptional tenure record. The 
director of the department and six of his 
bureau heads can account for 163 years of 
service among them or more than 23 years 
per man. The department of public welfare 
is not outdone by this record where the di- 
rector and five of his division and bureau 
chiefs total 133 years or an average of more 
than 22 years of service. The department 
of finance is not far behind with 79 years of 
service or an average of almost 20 years for 
the director of finance, the city treasurer, 
the paymaster, and the chief of the bureau 
of special assessments. 

The names, present positions, and service 
records of all department heads and bureau 
chiefs who have service records of more 
than 20 years each are shown below in the 
order of their length of service. With the ex- 
ception of the fire chief emeritus all are 
employed in the city service at the present 


time. The career records of 23 officers: 

FRANK B. Rasy, emeritus fire chief; 56 
years of service; entered the service as a 
fireman and served eight years; promoted 
to assistant chief serving 21 years; promoted 
to chief and served 27 years. Retired as 
chief emeritus January 1, 1935. 

Wittiam W. McFappen, fire chief; 34 
years of service; entered the service as fire- 
man and served seven years; promoted to 
captain serving 7% years; promoted to dis- 
trict chief serving 19% years; promoted to 
chief January 1, 1935. 

RupoLPpH WurstTNeER, police chief; 32 
years of service; entered the service as turn- 
key serving one year; promoted to patrol- 
man serving 12 years; promoted to sergeant 
serving five years; promoted to inspector 
serving five years; promoted to chief of 
police serving nine years. 

WiLLt1aM MappeNn, superintendent of 
parks and recreation; 31 years of service; 
formerly chief gardener for the National 
Cash Register Company; entered the service 
as superintendent of parks serving 16 years; 
promoted to superintendent of both parks 
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and recreation serving 15 years. Now on 
leave of absence on account of illness. 

Frep QO. EICHELBERGER, city manager; 
29 years of service; entered the service as 
sewer engineer serving four years; promoted 
to assistant engineer serving three years; 
promoted to assistant city en- 
gineer serving two years; pro- 
moted to city engineer serving 
five years; promoted to service 
director serving one year; pro- 
moted to city manager serving 
14 years. 

O. E. Grecor, inspector of 
uniformed police officers; 29 
years of service; entered the 
service as a patrolman serving 
ten years; promoted to detective 
serving four years; promoted to 
inspector serving 15 years. 

ADAM SCHWINN, principal as- 
sistant engineer; 28 years of 
service; entered the service as 
rodman serving three years; promoted 
to levelman serving two years; engineering 
inspector serving four years; assistant engi- 
neer serving six years; principal assistant 
engineer 13 years. 

A. J. ALTHOFF, secretary to city manager; 
27 years of service; entered the service as 
clerk in the water department serving two 
years; promoted to chief clerk serving five 
years; promoted to superintendent of rev- 
enue collection serving seven years; pro- 
moted to secretary to the city manager serv- 
ing 13 years. 

S. E. Yenpes, chief of detectives; 27 years 
of service; entered the service as a patrol- 
man serving four years; promoted to detec- 
tive serving six years; promoted to inspector 
of detectives serving two years; promoted 
to chief of detectives serving 15 years. 

JosepH E. MapicANn, superintendent of 
sewer division; 27 years of service; entered 
the service in this capacity. 

James Dow tno, chief inspector of sewer 
maintenance; 27 years of service; entered 
the service in this capacity. 

Epwarp V. STOECKLEIN, director of wel- 
fare; 27 years of service; entered the service 
as rodman serving two years; promoted to 
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statistician for two years; promoted to chief 
clerk of engineering division serving two 
years; promoted to secretary to service di- 
rector for two years; transferred as secre- 
tary to welfare director serving three years; 
promoted to secretary to city manager serv- 
ing one and one-half years; pro- 
moted to welfare director serv- 
ing 13 years. 

O. S. WALKER, paymaster; 26 
years of service; entered the 
service as clerk in division of 
streets serving eight years; pro- 
moted to supervisor of collec- 
tion of ash and rubbish depart- 
ment serving three years; pro- 
moted to department of finance 
serving 15 years as paymaster. 

WILLIAM SOEHNER, super- 
visor of construction and main- 
tenance in water department; 
26 years of service; entered the 
service as inspector of construc- 
tion serving 14 years; promoted to meter 
room foreman, serving four years; promoted 
to supervisor of construction and main- 
tenance serving eight years. 

A. QO. Peters, health commissioner; 25 
years of service; entered the service as chief 
of the bureau of medicine serving nine 
years; promoted to health commissioner 
serving 16 years. 

Lutu B. SoLiers, supervisor of police- 
women; 25 years of service; entered the 
service as policewoman serving four years; 
promoted to supervisor of policewomen serv- 
ing 21 years. 

H. P. ULLMER, superintendent, division of 
streets; 23 years of service; entered the serv- 
ice aS an engineer inspector serving two 
years; promoted to supervisor in division of 
Streets serving four years; promoted to sup- 
erintendent, division of streets, serving 17 
years. 

LUTHER CHARLES, purchasing agent; 22 
years of service; entered the service as stock- 
keeper, department of water, serving six 
years; promoted to city storekeeper serving 
two years; promoted to purchasing agent 
serving 14 years. 

J. A. BraBec, accountant in charge of 
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revenue collections in bureau of water; 22 
years of service; entered the service as clerk, 
department of water serving three years; 
promoted to accountant in charge of rev- 
enue collections serving 19 years. 

Victor Porter, chief clerk in charge of 
assessments in department of finance; 21 
years of service; entered the service as meter 
setter, department of water, serving six 
years; truck-driver and stockkeeper six years; 
promoted to assessment division in depart- 
ment of finance serving nine years as clerk 
and chief clerk in charge of assessments. 

GeorceE F. Baker, director of public serv- 
ice; 21 years of service; entered the service 
as assistant engineer serving two years; pro- 
moted to engineer in charge of design and 
construction, serving three years; promoted 
to city engineer serving two years; promoted 
to director of public service serving 14 years. 

E. E. HAGERMAN, director of finance; 20 
years of service; entered the service as as- 
sessment clerk serving six months; promoted 
to chief assessment clerk serving one year; 
promoted to bookkeeper, division of account- 
ing, serving two years; promoted to head 
bookkeeper serving one and one-half years; 
promoted to city auditor serving six years; 
promoted to director of finance and city 


auditor serving nine years. 

F. T. WALTON, superintendent of markets 
and public property; 20 years of service; 
entered the service as clerk in the street di- 
vision serving two years; promoted to clerk 
in office of purchasing agent serving two 
years; promoted to assistant purchasing 
agent serving one year; promoted to secre- 
tary to the director of welfare serving one 
year; transferred to the department of serv- 
ice as market deputy serving ten years; 
promoted to superintendent of markets and 
public property serving three and one-half 
years. 

Promotion within the ranks is _ being 
stressed at present as an essential to the 
establishment of a career service system 
which will not only raise and maintain the 
morale of public employees but will promote 
higher standards of effective public service. 
In this respect Dayton stands on her record. 
The service records outlined above are more 
than testimony of long periods of faithful 
service by loyal employees. They bespeak a 
definite policy of long standing on the part 
of the city which permits an able man to 
find a career in the public service. What 
other American cities can challenge Dayton’s 
record? 


City Hall Libraries as Administrative Aids 


By RICHARD E. KRUG! 
Librarian, Municipal Reference Library, Milwaukee 


Trained librarians in the city hall aid officials in keeping up-to-date 
on the best practices developed in other cities, collect informa- 
tion on special subjects, and in many other ways aid local officials. 


HAT the activities of local govern- 
ment have increased, and have every 
prospect of continuing to increase is a 
truism that needs little elaboration. During 
the period 1907 to 1934 the city of Mil- 


1 Eprror’s Note: Mr. Krug holds an A. B. de- 
gree, 1927, and LL.B. 1929, University of Wis- 
consin, and was appointed to his present position 
in 1930. 


waukee took on approximately 120 new mu- 
nicipal activities. Some of the agencies 
developed in this period have long since been 
forgotten while others have become accepted 
into the general fabric of local government. 

Among the new developments of twenty- 
five years ago are to be found the municipal 
reference libraries. These libraries were the 
counterparts of the legislative reference li- 
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braries which had only a short time before 
been established to aid the members of the 
various state legislatures to meet such new 
problems as workmen’s compensation, pub- 
lic utility control, and state income and in- 
heritance taxes. These libraries were to be 
not only the scientific laboratories for new 
social legislation but also the technical draft- 
ing agencies which could translate the 
wishes of the legislators into well-drafted 
bills. In the same manner the municipal 
reference libraries were to aid the members 
of the city council. 


Such a library was created in 1908 by the 
city of Milwaukee. Other cities which have 
established similar libraries are: Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, and New 
York. A brief description of the services 
rendered to city officials by the Milwaukee 
Municipal Reference Library, which has 
functioned continuously for sixteen years, 
may indicate in a small way the possibilities 
that lie in such an agency. It began prim- 
arily as an extension of the regular library 
system with a small specialized collection of 
books, pamphlets, and magazines located in 
a room within the city hall. Here the alder- 
men could consult the standard reference 
books and the latest works on local govern- 
ment. Today there is a collection of ap- 
proximately 40,000 pamphlets, 6,000 books, 
and thousands of clippings still housed with- 
in the city hall. In addition, the full re- 
sources of the reference and science collec- 
tions of the public library system are avail- 
able through a twice weekly truck delivery. 


This wealth of material is utilized today 
not only by aldermen, but by the chief ad- 
ministrative officers, technical men (engin- 
eers, doctors, etc.) and the rank and file of 
civil servants. All new literature is routed 
to the people in the city service either by 
request or according to the general or special 
interest of the individual's work. Over 
seventy magazines of particular value to 
those engaged in city affairs are thus con- 
tinually brought to their attention. Proceed- 
ings, reports, and special studies are treated 
in the same way. 

Thus, the city’s employees are constantly 
kept abreast of the developments in their 
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field of work. The fact that all fields are 
covered gives those in highly specialized lines 
an opportunity to familiarize themselves 
with the literature on subjects closely allied 
but not included in their own. The most 
loyal employee could not approach the 
completeness of the library even if he could 
afford to secure most of the literature in 
his branch of endeavor. Some of the best 
material is of an elusive character. There is 
today a veritable flood of valuable material 
from the local, state, and federal govern- 
ments. Some of the recent reports, to men- 
tion only a few, are the Comparative Elec- 
tric Rate Study of Cincinnati, the New 
York Power Authority report on distribu- 
tion costs, and the excellent reports on plan- 
ning of the National Resources Board. 


COLLECTS REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Milwaukee engaged recently in an exten- 
sive flood control project on one of its 
rivers. The demand for engineering books 
on this subject was most pressing, and our 
general library affiliations helped us to meet 
the need. This example is only one of 
many. The library keeps most of the im- 
portant engineering manuals, handbooks, 
and reference volumes, and it also keeps on 
file the latest specifications and standards 
prepared by the various societies, research 
groups, and government agencies. 

Keeping a reference collection soon leads 
to the practice of making the library the ar- 
chivist of the city. Practically all the pub- 
lished and unpublished reports of city, school 
board, county, and state are available here. 
The minutes of the various boards and com- 
missions and departmental audits are filed 
together with the proceedings of the com- 
mon council. This is of importance to city 
officials since all requests from the public to 
examine these official records can be referred 
to the library which is equipped to handle 
the public. Requests to read minutes often 
causes embarrassment and a centralized pub- 
lic depository avoids all such difficulties. 

The library, however, is more than a store- 
house. It has become a co-ordinating unit 
within the government. The centralization 
of all this information has made it uniquely 
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qualified to take care of much of the cor- 
respondence that is directed to the various 
departments or the city hall in general. 
These requests often cover more than one 
department and often take the form of ques- 
tionnaires. Prompt and courteous response 
by the librarian to this type of correspon- 
dence relieves many of the departments from 
inquiries that often entail considerable 
search and study. It also avoids the neces- 
sity of repeating such work as the informa- 
tion may already have been prepared for 
some previous request, or there may be some 
published report available. This latter pro- 
cedure is possible because the library is the 
agency that distributes most of the publica- 
tions of the city, particularly those going 
outside of the city. And finally, this cen- 
tralization has led to the practice of having 
the librarian prepare the annual consolidated 
report of the city. The impartial and all- 
inclusive treatment of the highlights of the 
year’s administration has become an impor- 
tant factor in good government, and the lib- 
rary seems the logical department to handle 
this activity. Such an agency for reporting 
permits a more popular treatment of city 
affairs and allows for the evaluation of in- 
formation without relation: to the political 
importance of the departments concerned. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


The activity of the library is even more 
apparent in the work which takes on the ele- 
ments of research. The library prepares 
bibliographies, abstracts, and memoranda on 
many subjects. These are often requested 
by parties other than those who orginally 
asked for the material. It is not unusual for 
the librarian to be aware of some develop- 
ment, study, or activity going on in one 
department which is of interest and concern 
to another department. To bring these ef- 
forts together discreetly and unobtrusively 
is a real contribution to integrated adminis- 
tration. 

An example of how the library can aid 
several departments is a request for infor- 
mation on oil refineries when it was con- 
templated to develop a refinery on the city’s 
outer harbor. This was of concern to the 
health department, the harbor commission, 


the fire prevention chief, and the building in- 
spector. Requests for material on this sub- 
ject, particularly as to what was done else- 
where, came to the library from all parties. 
Thus, in our work we had in mind the differ- 
ent points of view and they could all be 
taken care of in one report. 

This centralizing trend leads often to a 
situation which has the librarian obtaining 
information on a given question from one 
point of view and his assistant from an 
opposed point of view. Superficially this 
might seem bad practice but it usually leads 
to a more complete analysis of a given prob- 
lem, revealing all the weak points as well 
as all the good points of a given proposition. 
It tends to prevent the mistakes made by 
other cities which may already have at- 
tempted a solution of this same problem. 


The large volume of correspondence due 
to outside inquiries of the library has de- 
veloped a list of correspondents which have 
often proved exceedingly valuable to the 
city officials. Contacts of a most valuable 
kind are made by the librarian when in 
attendance at national conventions. These 
conventions are also valuable for the splen- 
did material brought together by national 
leaders in local government. 

Many of the duties assigned to the library 
lead to the development of what might be 
generally described as secretarial services. 
Calls for translating either letters or tech- 
nical articles are directed to the library. 
When the staff cannot meet the situation 
itself it refers to a list of people within 
the city hall who are versed in different 
languages. Assistance is given in the draft- 
ing of communications, reports, and other 
written documents where either a literary 
style or exact language is demanded. The 
most complete service in this direction is 
the appointment of the librarian as secretary 
to various committees. Within the last three 
years the librarian has been secretary to 
eleven committees which entailed not only 
reference, research, and reporting work but 
also the preparation of memoranda, agenda, 
and the drafting of resolutions and ordinances. 

Closely allied to the drafting of resolu- 
tions and ordinances is the task of the libra- 
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rian to keep a card file of both the city 
code and charter in an elaborate index which 
is continuously kept up to date. The assign- 
ment of code numbers to new sections and 
the careful observance of all repeals by the 


librarian avoids the confusions in city or- ' 


dinances that often take place. The use- 
fulness of these ordinance activities cannot 
be exaggerated as the files of the library are 
depended upon not only by the city officials 
but by many citizens and their attorneys 
having cases or other matters involving the 
use of city ordinances. Since the code and 
charter do not alone constitute the law gov- 
erning the city a complete file of session laws 
and statutes is kept. During the legislative 
session all bills introduced in both houses of 
the state legislature are kept on file for the 
convenience of the departments for consul- 
tation when such bills are called to their at- 
tention by the city’s legislative counsel. 
The volume of work in the library has in- 
creased to the point of seriously overburden- 
ing a staff of five people. This growth is 
due not alone to qualities inherent in its 
own set-up but also to developments within 
the city government. From an agency in- 
tended primarily as an aid to the legislative 
branch of the government it has developed 
into an important aid to administrative 
agencies. It serves not only the city of Mil- 
waukee but practically all the local govern- 
ments within the county. It is true that 
many of these activities might be as ade- 
quately performed by the more usual city 
offices but the political unimportance of the 


library, its continuity, and technical train- 
ing of its staff have given it a status 
uniquely fitted to the performance of its 
work. The steady influx of technically 
trained men into the civil service has great- 
ly added to its importance. It constitutes 
the bridge between the academic and the 
everyday practical problems of city govern- 
ment, creating thereby one of the few in- 
struments of “training on the job” which re- 
quires little elaborate departmental set-up. 

It serves many groups of people. Those 
newly elected or appointed can turn to the 
library with confidence to get their bearings. 
Civil servants long in the service may keep 
themselves abreast of developments through 
its resources. The general public can easily 
and quickly obtain whatever information it 
desires through its widely developed con- 
tacts. And the student of government here 
finds an open door to the inner workings of 
government. This latter service is often 
overlooked and those who study our political 
institutions are denied a fair contact with 
the actual conduct of city affairs. The library 
has supplied a point of contact which stu- 
dents, researchers, and others concerned with 
city government from the outside have not 
reciprocated in full measure. It still re- 
mains for these groups to help build up 
municipal reference libraries throughout the 
country thereby creating a national net- 
work both supplying information to a cen- 
tral clearing agency and in turn calling on 
such central agency for aid. Recent devel- 
opments point to a trend in this direction. 
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Why Retirement Systems for 
City Employees?” 


By ROWLAND EGGER 
Director, Bureau of Public Administration, League of Virginia Municipalities 


Municipal employees in the past have been just “getting by” and 
now since no provision is made for them in the proposed social 
security program a serious situation confronts them in the future. 


HAVE never observed in these pages a 
I philosophic apology for a sewage dis- 

posal system. Nor apparently has any- 
one ever felt called upon to defend the mu- 
nicipality for collecting garbage, building 
and maintaining necessary streets, or pre- 
serving the public order. Is not the case for 
employee pensions equally clear? Why 
should PuBLic MANAGEMENT devote space 
to the unctious presentation of the obviously 
apparent? 

A little reflection, however, is enough to 
demonstrate that the reasons for employee 
pensions are evidently much less compelling 
for the keepers of the municipal conscience 
than for me. There are approximately 591,- 
000 municipal employees in the United 
States, excluding employees of the public 
school systems.' According to the best esti- 
mates I have been able to secure, less than 
241,000 of these regular employees are eligi- 
ble to retirement, upon meeting the requisite 
conditions of any sort of formal old age pen- 
sion provisions ;* that is, retirement on serv- 
ice pension is apparently ultimately /egally 
possible for about 41 per cent of the regular 
municipal employees. Of these 241,000, less 
than 138,000 belong to pension systems 
whose funds have, within relatively recent 


* Epitor’s Note: This is the first of two arti- 
cles by Mr. Egger; the second, entitled, “Sound 
Pension Practice for Cities,” will appear in the 
April issue. Mr. Egger holds a Ph. D. degree 
from the University of Michigan, and has served 
as consultant to the New Jersey Tax Survey 
Commission and the Illinois Commission on Tax- 
ation and Expenditures. 

1 Better Government Personnel, Report of the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Person- 
nel (1935), pp. 139 et seq. 


times, been demonstrated to be in an actuar- 
ially sound condition. This means that re- 
tirement on service pension is probably 
financially possible for only about 23 per 
cent of the municipal employees, assuming 
the funds now sound wil! stay sound and 
those now unsound will remain unsound or 
go bankrupt. 


No Hep From UNcLE SAM 


Congress is now considering the Presi- 
dent’s economic security program. This pro- 
gram, if adopted (and nobody doubts that 
it will be adopted), will inaugurate a scheme 
of benefits applicable to virtually the entire 
“unemployable” unemployed population of 
the United States except state and municipal 
workers.* John City Employee, in short, 


2 The number of municipal employees covered, 
for accidents incurred in line of duty, by work- 
men’s compensation acts is somewhat higher. 
However, the enormous gaps left even in provi- 
sions for disability compensation by these acts, 
not to mention the complete omission of old age 
benefits, renders workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation entirely inconsequential as concerns the 
substantial security of any worker, public or 
private. 

3 The present writer attempted, in several con- 
ferences with members of the staff of the Cabi- 
net Committee on Economic Security, as well as 
in the National Conference on Economic Security 
held in Washington last November, to secure 
some provision for the inclusion of municipal em- 
ployees in the security plans, or for federal en- 
couragement of municipal pension systems, with- 
out avail. It is true that the federal plan is 
posited on pay-roll taxes, and that the federal 
government is, under the Constitution, unable to 
tax state and municipal pay-rolls. I think, how- 
ever, that a little ingenuity might reveal some 
way around this difficulty, by conditional subven- 
tion or otherwise, especially in view of the or- 
ganic relations between federal and local govern- 
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stays out in the cold in the national effort 
toward economic security. 

What of the 77 per cent of city employees 
who can look forward to little more than 
subsistence wages while they can work, and 
a gradual and undignified shoving aside as 
they become less and less efficient from age, 
illness, accident, or other disability? And 
what of the fifteen or twenty thousand al- 
ready overworked high executive officers who, 
if present conditions are not substantially 
altered, must find a way to do an increas- 
ingly difficult job, with drastically curtailed 
resources, hampered by a personnel many of 
whose members are totally unfit, but who 
cannot be retired and whom decency pro- 
hibits kicking out? 

Let us harbor no illusions as to the seri- 
ousness of the situation which confronts us. 
As a bare matter of food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing the average municipal employee has been 
able to make little, if any, provision for his 
superannuate or disabled years. I cannot 
speak for the nation, but I do know that 
municipal employees in Virginia have been 
just “getting by” for a long time.* There is 
little evidence that conditions are appreciably 
different elsewhere, or that substantial im- 
provement is soon likely. The possibilities 
of self-retirement are now, have long been, 
and doubtless long will remain, merely illus- 
ory. Likewise, the governmentally enforced 
industrial security program will inevitably 
have an unfavorable repercussion on the 
municipal service; the ‘drag’ out of the 
local government service traditionally exer- 
cised by industry will be emphasized with 
the new security which industry is to be 
compelled to offer. 


ments in the devolution of relief and works ad- 
ministration on the municipalities. It seems to 
the writer that, with all due regard to the prob- 
lems with which the Committee was confronted, 
it embraced a legal fiction in an ostrich-like 
avoidance of an economic fact—the fact of 2,344,- 
500 state, county, municipal, and school employ- 
ees, largely unprovided for. These people con- 
stitute well over 10 per cent of the total number 
of people normally gainfully occupied in this 
country. 

4 See the writer’s Salary Standards and Living 
Costs in the Virginia Municipal Service (League 
of Virginia Municipalities, Report No. 120, 
March, 1933), p. 2. 
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THE PROBLEM 

“The contingencies in the life of the em- 
ployee,” writes Lewis Meriam, “which are of 
concern in establishing a retirement system 
may be summarized as follows, in the order 
of their importance to the system:”’ 

(1) Superannuation, or failure of efficiency 
due to advancing age. 

(2) Disability, or failure of efficiency in the 
early years of life due to accident or disease. 
The accident or disease may be due to (a) ordi- 
nary causes, (b) the actual performance of 
duty. 

(3) Withdrawal from the service: 
voluntary resignation, (b) by dismissal. 

(4) Death in the active service. Death may 
be due to (a) ordinary causes, (b) the actual 
performance of duty. 

(5) Death after retirement: (a) on superan- 
nuation benefit, (b) on disability benefit, the 
disability being due to ordinary causes or actual 
performance of duty. 

(6) Loss of efficiency while in active service 
not due to accident, disease, or advancing age. 

(7) Loss of usefulness because of changed 
demands in the public service.® 

Within the premises imposed by the con- 
ditions which have been previcusly re- 
counted, the administrator has five possible 
choices in dealing with the contingencies 
enumerated by Dr. Meriam: 

(1) The employee may be retained in the po- 
sition held at the time he became unemployable 
for any of the above-mentioned reasons, at a 
rate of pay entirely out of proportion to his 
usefulness, and with the aggregate result that 
much of the city’s work will be indifferently 
done, and many of its crucial decisions improp- 
erly made, by unfit people. This is probably 
the most expensive method ever devised by the 
disingenuousness of man for dealing with the 
problem of unemployability. 

(2) The employee may be transferred to 
lighter duties, still at a rate of pay probably far 
in excess of his worth, where he will constitute 
until he dies (and he never dies) an insuperable 
obstacle to the orderly promotion of employees 
which is indispensable to good active personnel 
administration. 

(3) The employee may be summarily dis- 
missed. So may the administrator. 


(a) by 


5 Principles Governing the Retirement of Pub- 
lic Employees (D. Appleton, 1918), p. 40. Writ- 
ten almost twenty years ago, this book remains 
the outstanding contribution to pension literature, 
to the certain knowledge of the writer, in English, 
French, or German. Any municipal administrator 
who is confronted with the problem of develop- 
ing plans for a retirement system would do well 
to keep a copy at hand. 
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(4) The employee may be retired by special 
ordinance at the discretion of council. This 
method is unconstitutional in many states, it 
smells strongly of poor relief, and in addition, 
it constitutes the financial equivalent of issuing 
forty year bonds and refusing to set up a sink- 
ing fund. 

(5) A contractual retirement 
system may be set up, scientific- 
ally conducted, actuarially con- 
trolled, with properly funded lia- 
bilities, by which the employee 
would be retired as a matter of 
right upon the fulfilment of age, 
service or disability requirements, 
or by which the resigning or dis- 
missed employee would be paid 
his contributions, plus interest, as 
a benefit on leaving the service. 


THE EcoNoMy OF PENSIONS 


Some time ago when we were 
getting out questiorinaires on 
municipal employee ages, com- 
pensation, living costs, marital 
status, and the like, we received 
a reply from the finance office of one town 
which revealed that the three distinguished 
patriarchs employed therein numbered their 
ages at 71, 72 and 77 years. Appended to the 
form was a brief note saying, ‘““We do not want 
pensions in this town.” An irreverent young 
man in my office, who will never be a political 
success, immediately wrote asking, “What in 
the name of Heaven do you think you've got 
now?” This is a rather succinct, if impolite, 
summary of one of the main arguments for 
pensions from the standpoint of the govern- 
ment. Without going into the incidence of 
the pension cost at this time, the govern- 
ment, in the absence of a pension system, is 
going to have to bear the entire cost of car- 
ing for its employees who become unemploy- 
able. One way of doing this is to retain them 
in office, paying them full salary and get- 
ting a modicum of indifferent work from 
them. Either the work which they are sup- 
posed to do does not get done, or others are 
employed to do the work for which they are 
being paid. Whichever alternative is pur- 
sued, it is very, very sad for the taxpayer. 
But good old sentimental John Citizen would 
be the first to rise in his holy wrath if the 
only other alternative to pensioning—sum- 
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mary dismissal of the unemployables from 
the service—were attempted to be invoked. 

Likewise, the failure to retire the unfit 
chokes the avenues of promotion which must 
be kept open if the public service is to avoid 
becoming a mere haven for the incompetent. 
There is nothing in this world 
more enervating than “waiting 
around for the old man to die,” 
or taking orders from people who 
do not know what they are doing. 

“To overemphasize the im- 
portance of preserving the mor- 
ale of a public force is almost 
impossible,” says Dr. Meriam. 
“In a governmental service, 
where the power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal has to be 
restricted and where the motives 
that lead administrators to ex- 
ert . . . (compulsory) pressure 
are largely lacking, high stand- 
ards are to be maintained more 
through hope of advancement than through 
compulsion. In many branches of govern- 
ment work, especially those involving pro- 
fessional qualifications, the mere suggestion 
of compulsion is ridiculous. The public serv- 
ice must be so organized that it appeals 
directly to those motives that lead men to 
work without driving.’’® 

These are the arguments for the pension 
system from the standpoint of the govern- 
ment, and all point in large degree toward 
a more efficient and contented personnel. In 
brief, a pension system may be expected to: 
(1) decrease the cost of the unfit employee 
by retiring him on a jointly accumulated 
pension instead of retaining him on a wholly 
governmentally contributed salary; (2) im- 
prove the morale of the active employees by 
increasing their chances of promotion, and 
securing them against the vicissitudes of 
sickness, disability and old age; (3) attract 
to and retain in the public service men who, 
realizing the imperative necessity of secur- 
ity, would otherwise seek the assurance of 
governmentally enforced pensions in private 
employment. 


6 Op. cit., p. 9. 
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THE SECURITY OF PENSIONS 


The arguments for pensions which relate 
to the attractiveness of the service and the 
contentment of the employees, and which 
translate for the government into increased 
efficiency, are of course likewise applicable 
to the employees. However, there are other 
aspects of the pension idea which make pen- 
sions desirable from the standpoint of the 
employee, not directly related to the ends 
of the government. 


In the first place, a pension system pro- 
vides the media for systematically protecting 
the employee against disability from all 
causes, and the employee’s dependents 
against loss of sustenance due to the death 
of the employee. In most cases the cost of 
such protection would be entirely prohibitive 
if purchased as private insurance. Only by 
government-employee cooperation can the 
fiscal requirements incident to complete pro- 
tection be met. 


In the second place, the opportunities for 
the investment in absolutely sound secur- 
ities at a rate of interest which will accumu- 
late adequately to permit the payment of liv- 
ing allowances are much less likely for small 
investors than is the case where large sums 
are available. Where considerable amounts 
are to be invested, they may be used, for 
example, to purchase the city’s own bonds, 
and in other ways equally secure that will at 
the same time provide a fair rate of interest. 
But if the individual employee sought to 
invest his five or six dollars a month in an 
absolutely non-speculative security, the rate 
at which it could be purchased would yield 
about the same amount as if he kept his 


money in his sock. 

In the third place, the incentives fre- 
quently held out to non-governmental em- 
ployees to save are not available in the pub- 
lic service. There can be no profit-sharing, 
no special stock sales to employees, and a 
worker can never hope to become a partner 
and share in the net. The prestige value of 
public employment, and the social status of 
the worker, are determined entirely inde- 
pendently of his income. The security of 
tenure which is coming increasingly to be 
enjoyed by the municipal worker, both under 
civil service and in municipalities where for- 
mal merit systems are not in operation, is 
another opiate to the urge to save, particu- 
larly during the early and middle years of 
service. 

From the standpoint of the general pub- 
lic, and apart from itS interest in efficient 
and economical government, the pension- 
ing of municipal employees offers many de- 
sirable features. It provides a fair living 
allowance for employees and their depen- 
dents who would otherwise be thrown upon 
charity. It makes for greater social stabil- 
ity, and reduces the need for both govern- 
mental and private poor relief. Finally, and 
of not least importance in these latter days, 
the government must in maintaining its self- 
respect and the respect of its citizens as an 
employer, provide at least as well as indus- 
try will be compelled to do. Logically, 
government should lead as rapidly as it can 
from the minima of the Federal provisions 
to the maximum pension consonant with 
sound actuarial procedure. The phrase, 
“the government should be a model employ- 
er,” is just as good today as it ever was. 
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What the Depression Has Done to 
Housing* 


By ELIZABETH LONGAN! 
Assistant Director, National Association of Housing Officials, Chicago 


The depression has created a housing crisis of inadequate accom- 
modations and excessive rents, according to Miss Longan, who 


places hope in the operation of 


recognize that some good things have 
come out of the depression. A quickened 
interest in housing is one of them. Not bet- 
ter housing for its own sake, but housing as 
a means of increasing employment quickly 
was the avowed purpose of the housing pro- 
visions of both the Emergency Relief and 
Reconstruction and the National Industrial 
Recovery Acts. Subsistence homesteads came 
as a twin to the PWA program, but one quite 
dissimilar in character. A rural rather than 
an urban program, its primary purpose again 
was not housing but a substitute for public 
relief. As such it has had the active support 
of chambers of commerce. Subsistence home- 
steads were also an expression of President 
Roosevelt’s belief that the decentralization 
of employment would be a means of pre- 
venting another economic cataclysm. 
Although carefully nurtured, the twins, 
like their older sibling, the housing program 
of the RFC, developed very slowly. Many 
unexpected difficulties were encountered, and 
the administration finally came to the con- 
clusion that while the solutions to these were 
being found some more rapid means of in- 
creasing employment than direct government 
operation in the housing field must be found. 
The Federal Housing Act was the result. It 
was designed as a key to the country’s pri- 
vate coffers, tightly padlocked since 1929. 
The theory was that renovation and individ- 
ual building could go forward with much 
greater speed than a public construction pro- 
gram because unhampered by problems of 


LU’ IS not necessary to be a Pollyanna to 


* This is the thirteenth and last of a series of 
articles on what the depression has done to vari- 
ous municipal activities. 


governmental housing agencies. 


land assemblage and by the legal and admin- 
istrative complications that faced the gov- 
ernment on every side. But a government 
insurance plan also has its difficulties, and 
the unemployment situation is still far from 
solved. 

Congress is now considering a new and 
enlarged public works appropriation, a sub- 
stantial portion of which is intended for 
direct government housing. This is an ad- 
ministration measure sponsored by Secretary 
Ickes who is confident that the experience 
gained through the development of the thirty- 
nine projects of the Housing Division will 
make it possible to expedite the new program. 
New procedures and new techniques have 
been developed; and through three successive 
cycles following the various federal housing 
acts, a body of state legislation has slowly 
been built up to harmonize state and federal 
legal provisions and to establish necessary 
state and local administrative machinery. 
One of the chief difficulties that faced the 
government program in the beginning was 
the general ignorance of city planning and 
housing needs and procedures, even among 
those best qualified to assume responsibility. 
Equally important, therefore, has been the 
development of a body of knowledge and 
statistics on housing and of a group of ad- 
ministrators and technicians with a grasp 
of the objectives and methods of public 
housing. 


1 Eprtor’s Note: Miss Longan, educated at the 
University of Missouri and the University of 
Chicago, for three years was executive secretary, 
Missouri League of Women Voters, and for four 
years regional secretary, National League of 
Women Voters. 
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Meanwhile, the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration has gone into the field of 
housing on its own account, with a view to 
providing a better quality of shelter for re- 
lief clients and a manner of living which it 
is hoped will ultimately lift them entirely off 
the relief rolls. 

The whole of the federal 
housing program is, then, in a 
very real sense, the result of the 
depression. Crises seem neces- 
sary to arouse interest in hous- 
ing in these United States. The 
one other attempt in our na- 
tional history to develop a fed- 
eral housing program was dur- 
ing the war. The attempt was 
effective while it lasted, but it 
was abortive. The war didn't 
last long enough. 

It is natural to ask, “And 
after the depression, what 
then?” There is reason to be- 
lieve that the fate of housing may be differ- 
ent this time. For one thing, the war against 
unemployment will not end with such abrupt- 
ness. There is likely to be a lot of housing 
built before the end comes in sight, if ever 
it does. And the kind of housing that is being 
built is an important consideration. War 
housing was mostly single family or two 
family houses, with only a few apartments 
provided. Much, if not most, of the housing 
that is being done at present is of the mul- 
tiple dwelling type. It will not easily be dis- 
posed of as were the single family dwellings 
and comparatively small apartments built 
during the war. It would seem that the gov- 
ernment is committing itself to a long-term 
program. It will have to stay in to protect 
its investment. 

Moreover, the present housing program 
may have begun as an attempt at the solu- 
tion of the unemployment problem, but the 
indications are not that it will end there. 
The very length of time that it has taken 
“to get going” in the absence of war psy- 
chology has had and is having its educational 
value. There has been a lot of attendant 
publicity and citizen organization, and the 
people are beginning to realize that housing 
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is important in its own right. Depression 
psychology favors such a realization. By and 
large, people know more about how the other 
half lives, and know, too, that conditions 
are not altogether of the other half’s own 
making. There is greater amenability to 
social change and to social im- 
provement, even when it in- 
volves government responsibility 
for matters not in the past re- 
garded as the government’s con- 
cern. It is true, as Albert 
Mayer, Catherine Bauer, and 
others point out, that there is as 
yet no great demand for govern- 
ment housing upon the part of 
the consumers of low-cost hous- 
ing. But wait until some of the 
housing is in plain sight and 
there is something around which 
to organize a demand! 

If there is one subject upon 
which the depression has made 
us sensitive, it is waste. We have taken to 
scrutinizing governmental expenditures, es- 
pecially municipal expenditures, through tax- 
payers leagues and committees on construc- 
tive economy in a way we never did before. 
Studies such as the Analysis of a Slum Area 
in Cleveland and the more recent one in 
Boston that show how tremendously expen- 
sive it is to maintain city services in slum 
areas are therefore highly effective argu- 
ments for abolishing the slums through what- 
ever means may be necessary. If housing 
costs the taxpayers something, in the long 
run it probably saves them more. 

But perhaps the most cogent reason for 
thinking that the housing program will be a 
long-time one is the housing shortage that 
the depression has produced and is contin- 
uing to produce. There has been almost no 
construction in the private dwelling field for 
almost six years now, and the maintenance 
of existing structures has been seriously 
neglected. The housing situation is undoubt- 
edly very much worse than it was before 
the depression set in. Families have doubled 
up, marriages have been delayed, people have 
stayed in quarters not fit for human habita- 
tion. The Real Property Inventory, the most 
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complete collection of housing statistics ever 
gathered in this country (a work relief pro- 
ject, by the way, and another result of the 
depression) tells the story. As the reverse 
process sets in (as a matter of fact, it has 
already done so) there is going to be a great 
housing famine in this country. Private en- 
terprise can take care of a part of it, but 
not all, because many of the homeless will 
present no effective demand. The United 
States will be faced with a housing crisis, 
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perhaps not comparable to that which faced 
the European countries after the war and 
out of which their vast housing programs 
grew; but a crisis, nevertheless, of inade- 
quate accommodations and excessive rents. 
With the governmental housing agencies in 
full operation, there is little doubt in the 
mind of the writer, although she is fully 
aware of the dangers that beset the prophet, 
that they will function to meet the need for 
adequate and low cost housing. 


Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Collecting Delinquent Utility Accounts 


What are the practices used to enforce col- 
lection of delinquent water and electric 
bills? 


Rew practices vary but in any individ- 
ual city or state they are limited by the 
legal status, i.e. the laws, charter provisions, 
and court decisions governing utility ac- 
counts. In the case of delinquent electric 
and gas bills there is little difference be- 
tween the practice under municipal owner- 
ship and that under private ownership of 
the utility—the account is a personal obliga- 
tion of the customer; the utility may and 
usually does protect itself by requiring an 
advance deposit and in case of delinquency 
by shutting off service. In the cast of de- 
linquent water bills, municipal systems 
sometimes enjoy the benefit of liens against 
the real property served. An advantageous 
form of this is found in Rochester, New 
York, where delinquent water accounts are 
added to real estate taxes and become in- 
tegral parts of the tax liens. If the water 
shut-off is used to enforce collection of ac- 
counts, a ticklish legal point is sometimes 
involved in the case of new tenants desiring 
service in premises where former tenants are 
delinquent. Then, too, water service is more 
than a commodity sold for a price; it is in- 
timately related to the health of a commun- 


ity, and in many instances it may be unwise 
to shut off service, even though delinquent. 
There is a great advantage in the tax-lien 
method, if it is legally permitted. 

In these days of depression and “relief,” 
there is tremendous pressure on municipal 
utility administrators to “go easy” on delin- 
quent customers and not to enforce the ordi- 
nances of the city. The city may properly 
decide to contribute to the relief of its des- 
titute citizens, but if possible this subsidy 
should be considered as a relief cost. The 
utility departments should be reimbursed 
from relief funds for any abatement of util- 
ity bills based on “relief” reasons. However, 
leniency in utility collections, as in tax col- 
lections, exacts a price—in revenues and in 
the possibilities of favoritism. 


Concrete Sanitary Sewers 


Should concrete pipe ever be used for the 
construction of sanitary sewers, in view of 
reports of failures of such pipe? 


MAx*® of the reported failures involved 
pipe of the earlier vintage, often of the 
machine-made type, which was built without 
an understanding of the specifications needed 
to secure sound and dense concrete. Engi- 
neers today advise that concrete pipe, if 
made under proper specifications and ade- 
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quately inspected, will satisfactorily resist 
conditions resulting in the flow through them 
of the ordinary domestic sewage of a typical 
community; however, some authorities ad- 
vise that even the best concrete should not 
be used in strongly alkalized soils or under 
conditions where septic sewage is likely to 
reach it, or in systems that may be called 
upon to carry acid trade wastes. 


Fire Insurance on City Buildings 


Should a medium-sized city carry its own 
fire risk on city buildings? 
——— fire risk policies may be fol- 
lowed: (a) to insure with private in- 
surance companies (this is the common 
practice in small and medium-sized cities) ; 
(b) to maintain a city insurance or replace- 
ment fund, as is done in a number of large 
cities including Baltimore, Dayton, New- 
ark, Philadelphia, Providence, Richmond, 
Toledo; or (c) to carry no insurance pro- 
tection and to meet fire losses, when they 
occur, out of general revenues or bond is- 
sues, as is done in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Washington, and Cincinnati. The 
policy to be followed in any city depends on 
the local situation, number, location, and 
kind of risks involved, and other factors. In 
general, it is only the larger cities that can 
afford to carry the risk involved in self-in- 
surance. State funds or other co-operative 
arrangements may enable smaller cities to 
reduce premium costs through the elimina- 
tion of selling expense. 

A number of studies have been made of 
the practice of insuring public buildings 
against fire, and generally it has been found 
that the amount of premiums paid far ex- 
ceeds the losses sustained. In this connec- 
tion, however, it should be remembered that 
a part of the protection rendered by the 
insurance companies is not only the cash 
reimbursement for losses, but also the in- 
spection and advisory services resulting in 
the prevention of losses. Pertinent material 


on this subject includes: (a) Municipal In- 
surance, by Orin F. Nolting, published 
jointly by the International City Managers’ 
Association and the University of Kansas in 
1927, price $1; (b) Economy in Public 
School Fire Insurance, by H. A. Smith, pub- 
lished by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, 1930, $1.50; (c) 
Municipal Insurance Practices of New York 
Municipalities, published by Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York, 1930, price 
$1; (d) “Should City Carry Its Own Insur- 
ance?” Greater Cleveland, issue of Decem- 
ber 14, 1933, published by Citizens League 
of Cleveland, Swetland Building; (e) “Fire 
Insurance,” Just a Moment bulletins No. 
155 and 166, 1934, of Buffalo Municipal Re- 
search Bureau, White Building. 


Police Examinations 


What outside help is available in conducting 
police examinations? 


Ié the purpose is to secure recruits, two 
standardized tests are suggested: (1) the 
general adaptability test prepared by the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
copies available at 3 cents each from Pub- 
lic Administration Service, 850 East 58th 
Street, Chicago, and (2) the police test de- 
vised by the Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration, obtainable from Charles P. 
Messick, secretary, New Jersey State Civil 
Service Commission, state capitol, Trenton, 
New Jersey. The Army-Alpha test, which 
may be used to supplement these tests, can 
be secured from the Bureau of Educational 
Measurements, Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas. If the purpose is to determine quali- 
fications of men on force, for promotion, the 
first test alone would probably suffice; in 
such cases copies of this test are furnished 
free by United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion provided the city agrees in advance to 
send to Commission the grades or copies of 
completed tests. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Better Personnel Through 
Certification P 


HE certification of librarians under 

state law has been declared a principal 
objective of sixteen state planning commit- 
tees for libraries. Six states — Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New York, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, and Wisconsin—already have certifi- 
cation requirements for public librarians 
while eighteen states have requirements for 
school librarians and eight for county libra- 
rians. Under the plan proposed by a com- 
mittee of the American Library Association 
librarians would be certified on the basis of 
education and experience in the same way 
as doctors, lawyers, teachers, and nurses; 
libraries failing to appoint certified persons 
would be penalized by law. The committee 
expressly recommends that no certification 
law shall interfere with the tenure of pres- 
ent incumbents of library positions. 


Municipal Employee Credit Unions 
in 100 Cities 

EVERAL hundred credit unions are be- 

ing operated for various groups of 
municipal employees in the United States, 
according to a recent survey made by the 
Credit Union Section of the Farm Credit 
Administration in co-operation with the 
Credit Union National Extension Bureau. 
These unions which are designed to encour- 
age systematic savings in small amounts and 
to permit necessary loans at the low inter- 
est rate of 1 per cent a month or less on 
unpaid balances are chartered either under 
federal law or under one of the thirty-eight 
state laws now in effect. 

The movement for credit unions which 
are operated on a truly co-operative basis, 
with little overhead and no salaried officers, 
has had an extensive development since the 
first enabling statute was enacted in Massa- 
chusetts in 1909. 

More than one thousand credit unions, 
approximately one-third of the total in the 
United States, returned the FCA question- 
naire. Of those returned, one hundred ques- 


tionnaires were from municipal employee 
credit unions. On December 31, 1934, these 
one hundred co-operative thrift and loan as- 
sociations, with an average life of two and 
one-third years, had 32,410 members; had 
recorded $3,071,865 in savings; and had 
$2,822,158 in loans outstanding. These 
credit unions in 1934 made 21,192 loans 
amounting to $3,832,392. About 50 per cent 
of these loans were made to refinance and 
consolidate existing debt while the remainder 
were made for medical care, education, pur- 
chase of clothing, food, fuel, and household 
goods, and other necessary purposes. 

One of the earliest credit unions in the 
United States was organized among the mu- 
nicipa! employees of Boston in 1915. Credit 
unions perform a useful function in meeting 
the need for personal loans. Many munici- 
pal officials report a great improvement in 
employee morale after a credit union has be- 
gun to operate, by helping its members to 
effectively solve their personal financial 
problems—JosepH G. RippLe, credit union 
section, Farm Credit Administration. 


Planning the New Public Works 


Program 


HE Public Works Administration re- 

cently sent a letter to all communities 
in the country stating in part as follows: 
“The State Planning Board of your state, 
with the assistance of the state planning 
consultant of the National Resources Board 
and the state engineer of the PWA, is co- 
operating with the President of the United 
States in outlining a national program for 
re-employment and the development of nat- 
ural resources.’ It is to be noted that the 
program is being developed by “the state 
planning board.” 

Each community has been asked to sub- 
mit a list of desirable and necessary public 
works projects on schedules prepared by the 
Public Works Administration. It is signifi- 
cant to note that the schedule has the fol- 
lowing questions: “Is there a city, county, 
or regional plan in existence?” “What is the 
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name of the local planning commission?” 
“Does it endorse the attached schedules (of 
public works projects)?” A list of possible 
projects is provided which includes such 
items as: water supply systems; sewer sys- 
tems; garbage and rubbish disposal plants; 
gas plants; electric power systems; street 
railway and rapid transit improvement; 
streets, highways and bridges; buildings 
such as city halls, schools, etc.; recreational 
facilities; river improvements; and compre- 
hensive planning surveys and studies. 

A recent release from the Federal Public 
Works Administration advises that an in- 
complete inventory submitted late in Febru- 
ary includes nearly 60,000 projects of every 
character and description involving more 
than $8,500,000,000. 

It seems safe to assume that those pro- 
jects which will be selected from this list 
must be such as are socially desirable, they 
must help relieve unemployment, and, in 
order that there may be no waste, they must 
be part of a comprehensive and co-ordinated 
program for the development of the city, 
state and nation.— Water H. BLUCHER, 
executive director, American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials. 


West Virginia Cities Lose 52 Per 
Cent of Revenue 


WET VIRGINIA municipalities have 
been hard hit by the drastic limitation 
placed on general property tax levies by a 
constitutional amendment two years ago. 
Other units of government were similarly 
affected but have been partially assisted by 
state aids and by the state’s assuming the 
cost of rendering certain services. West Vir- 
ginia counties lost 58 per cent of their oper- 
ating revenues as a result of the tax limit 
but the state took over the county road sys- 
tem and the actual loss to the counties 
amounted to only 14 per cent. West Vir- 
ginia schools lost 61 per cent of their rev- 
enues but the state inaugurated a system of 
grants to cover the base portion of teacher 
salaries thereby reducing the loss to 22 per 
cent. West Virginia cities, however, were 
forgotten in the process of furnishing state 
financial relief to overburdened local gov- 
ernments. Municipal revenues were reduced 
56 per cent by the tax limit and the only 
state assistance to offset this loss has been 
the state assumption of responsibility for 
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maintenance of state highways in cities 
which reduced the loss to 52 per cent. With- 
out normal revenues cities in West Virginia 
have curtailed and even discontinued serv- 
ices, slashed salaries, pared expenditures to 
the bone, but are still failing to make both 
ends meet. The only relief will come from 
provision of additional sources of revenue 
by the legislature which is now in session. 


Forty-four State Legislatures Consider 
Numerous Bills 


J NNUMERABLE bills providing for local 
government reorganization have been in- 
troduced in many of the forty-four state 
legislatures now in session. Available informa- 
tion indicates that the proposed reorganiza- 
tions look to better integration of county 
government under a manager or executive; 
to transfer of certain functions, notably 
education and welfare administration, to a 
unit of satisfactory size—usually the county; 
and to a greater measure of state responsibil- 
ity for such functions as policing of rural 
areas, education, welfare administration, and 
supervision of local accounting and financial 
procedure. 

Many state legislatures were fortunate 
to have available before or shortly after 
convening the reports of official commissions 
which had studied the problems of local gov- 
ernment. Such reports were available in Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Utah, Washington, and West 
Virginia. Bills embodying some of the rec- 
ommendations of these reports are adminis- 
tration measures in most of these states, and 
thus stand an excellent chance of passage. 

In New Jersey civic organizations are 
sponsoring bills to set up a municipal ad- 
visory board with extensive powers. One bill 
would create the office of state commissioner 
of local government finance, and provide 
that it be filled by a nominating and re- 
moval board composed of the presidents of 
Princeton, Stevens, and Rutgers Universities. 
A bill to limit the issuance of bonds by any 
municipality to 60 per cent of the amount 
amortized during the preceding year has also 
been introduced. In Georgia a bill has been 
introduced which would require local govern- 
ments to report their finances to the state 
auditor on prescribed forms. A group of or- 
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ganizations in Pennsylvania operating jointly 
as the Taxpayers Forum are urging a pro- 
gram providing for the collection of all local 
taxes by a single agency in each county— 
presumably the county treasurer; the aboli- 
tion of the fee system of compensation for 
tax collectors; and the elimination of city 
assessors who now duplicate the work of 
county assessors. The Colorado legislature is 
considering a bill providing for the receiver- 
ship of insolvent counties. State assumption 
of the collection of all property taxes is being 
urged in Arkansas, where in most counties 
the sheriffs are still ex-officio tax collectors. 
The state department of local government 
in North Carolina is sponsoring a bill which 
would permit county boards to appoint tax 
collectors to serve in lieu of sheriffs who now 
have this duty. Nebraska and Nevada have 
bills to make the county treasurer the treas- 
urer of all local governments in the county. 
State control of accounting, financial report- 
ing, and budgetary procedure are live issues 
in many states including Pennsylvania, Ala- 
bama, Wyoming, and Utah. 


In a number of states bills based either 
in whole or in part upon the model bills for 
state bureaus of criminal identification and 
state police forces drafted by Public Admin- 
istration Service have been introduced and 
in some stand a fair chance of passage. The 
reorganization of law enforcement agencies 
is a live issue in the legislatures of Indiana, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, Washing- 
ton, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
and Montana. In about a dozen states the 
abolition of township government is urged 
by students of the problem of governmental 
organization. Most of the other states do not 
have townships. In about half of these twelve 
states, including New York, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, and North Dakota, the legislatures are 
considering measures which would reduce 
the powers and duties of township officials 
and transfer township functions to the coun- 
ties, cities, or states. 


Arkansas and Wyoming have passed bills 
creating state and county welfare depart- 
ments; Nebraska and New Hampshire are 
considering the establishment of state wel- 
fare departments; while in Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Oregon, Washington, Colorado, West 
Virginia, Georgia, and Pennsylvania, bills 
have been introduced to reorganize the state 
public welfare departments with related 
county or district units —Rosert M. Paice. 


Several Cities to Vote on Council- 
Manager Plan 


URON, South Dakota (10,946) on 
March 5 adopted the provisions of the 
state council-manager enabling act, under 
which nine councilmen will be elected in 
April. De Soto, Missouri (5,069), on Febru- 
ary 19 defeated a proposal to adopt the 
manager plan; and in Braintree, Massa- 
chusetts (16,712), the voters on March 4 
turned down by a vote of 2,593 to 1,134 a 
hybrid council-manager charter which had 
been enacted by the legislature in 1934. 
Raleigh, North Carolina (37,379), will vote 
on March 12; Trenton, New Jersey (123,- 
356) on March 19; and Lincoln Park, Mich- 
igan (12,336) on March 25, on the adoption 
of the manager plan. The River Rouge and 
St. Ignace, Michigan charter commissions 
have asked the Michigan Municipal League 
to prepare council-manager charters to sub- 
mit to a vote of the people. In Kansas bills 
which would enable second and third class 
cities to adopt the manager plan have been 
introduced in the legislature. The Nevada 
legislature has before it a bill providing 
the council-manager plan for Reno. In 
Pennsylvania bills have been introduced 
which would enable cities in that state to 
adopt the manager plan. The West Virginia 
legislature has passed a new charter for 
Hinton, to replace the council-manager plan 
on July 1. In California, Butte County and 
Kern County have drafted county-manager 
charters to be submitted to a vote of the 
people in the near future. 


Federal Sales Tax Favored by 
Interstate Assembly 


| * Aer rgb urging the establishment 
of a tax revision council to be composed 
of seven executive, administrative, and legis- 
lative representatives from each of the fed- 
eral, state, and local governments, the im- 
position of a federally collected and locally 
shared sales tax, and the enactment of legis- 
lation allowing a credit against the federal 
individual income tax for state individual 
income taxes, were passed at the sessions of 
the Second Interstate Assembly held in 
Washington, D. C., on February 28 and 
March 1 and 2. 

The Assembly was jointly sponsored by 
the American Legislators’ Association and 
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the Council of State Governments, of which 
organizations Henry W. Toll is executive 
director, primarily for attempting to iron out 
some of the complexities in conflicting taxa- 
tion. More than 40 states were represented 
by official delegates representing executive 
and legislative branches of state govern- 
ments, though each of the 48 states ap- 
pointed delegates to attend. In addition to 
official delegates the registrants and speakers 
included men prominent in the field of 
taxation. 

Other resolutions passed by the Assembly 
recommended that electric energy taxes be 
reserved for the exclusive use of the state, 
that the federal government retire from the 
field of motor-fuels taxation not later than 
June 30, 1935, that diversion of state gas 
taxes was proper, that both states and local 
governments refrain from heavy taxes on 
beer except where needed for regulatory pur- 
poses, that Congress pass a general enabling 
and consenting act providing for interstate 
compacts, that tax exemptions on securities 
be removed, and that the states further re- 
frain from imposing taxes on tobacco, leav- 
ing that field to the federal government. 

Because the tax load on intangible prop- 
erty is not equitably distributed, the Assem- 
bly urged that the Interstate Commission on 
Conflicting Taxation investigate the distribu- 
tion of such load, with a view to formulating 
a new tax system. It also asked for simplicity 
and uniformity in the enactment of revenue 
legislation so as to relieve the taxpayer’s 
irritation and to protect the honest, ethical 
taxpayer. 


Where State Liquor Tax Money Goes 
HE general fund or the state treasury 
receives all the liquor revenues in four- 

teen of the thirty-two states which recently 

reported to the National Conference of State 

Liquor Control Administrators on the dispo- 

sition of 1934 liquor revenues. In 9 others 

from 15 to 50 per cent of the revenue goes 
into this pocket and the balance to various 


special purposes. The remaining states ear- 
mark all of the liquor tax revenue for such 
purposes as schools, old age pensions, reduc- 
tion of property taxes, unemployment relief, 
and promotion of public health. 

Arkansas, which puts the money to the 
greatest variety of uses, devotes 70 per cent 
to the common school fund, 12 per cent to 
the pension fund for Confederate soldiers, 
10 per cent to the state tuberculosis sani- 
tarium, 5 per cent to the state board of 
health, and 1 per cent to the children’s hos- 
pital. Wisconsin turns back to local govern- 
ments all liquor revenues after making a 
deduction for administrative expense. Michi- 
gan returns 85 per cent to local govern- 
ments; New York and Rhode Island 50 per 
cent; Colorado 35 per cent; and Tennessee 
3311/3 per cent. Seven states use part or 
all of the liquor tax money for schools: 
Arizona, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Tennessee, 
Texas, and West Virginia. In Minnesota, 
Montana, Oregon, and Wyoming, all or part 
of the liquor tax money is used for unem- 
ployment relief. Colorado and Massachusetts 
use tax revenues from liquor sales for old age 
pensions. Massachusetts puts the entire 
revenue from liquor licenses also into the 
state old age pension fund and Colorado uses 
65 per cent of this revenue in this way. 

Per capita revenues from liquor taxes, as 
reported by twenty-five states, ranged from 
4,10 of a cent a month in Arkansas to 
nearly 10 cents per month in Florida. Five 
other states collect more than 5 cents per 
capita each month from this source. 

The Minnesota legislature in 1934 author- 
ized municipal liquor dispensaries in villages 
and in cities having a population of ten 
thousand or less, and the latest reports indi- 
cate that approximately fifty municipal 
stores are now operating. These stores have 
received an average net profit of about 25 
per cent. Wisconsin municipalities may es- 
tablish liquor stores to sell liquor in the 
original packages for consumption off the 
premises but to date only one city has 
established a store. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


* ar pert vide) of Taxes. Toronto, Ontario, 
since 1926 has offered taxpayers opportunity 
to pay taxes in prepayment certificates which 
are sold at a discount at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum. They are presented at their par value 
for taxes when due. The plan proved successful 
again in 1934 when certificates were sold 
amounting to $4,379,835, an increase of $286,- 


65 over 1933. 


Central Purchasing. Irvington, New Jersey, 
is one of the first of the smaller New Jersey 


municipalities to create a central purchasing de- 
partment. 


Tax Delinquency. St. Louis, Missouri, through 
its board of estimate and apportionment, strong- 


ly condemns efforts to cancel or reduce tax pen- 
alties. Such action, in the opinion of the board, 


encouragement of tax de- 


fair to the people who pay 


will mean a positive 
linquency and is not 


taxes promptly 


Delinquent Ta 


advocate a new iaw 7 


Nebraska newspapers 


iking: delinquent taxes 


first lien against insurance collected on build- 
ings destroved bv fire. Many buildings on which 


: “ae 
taxes are outstanding burn, the owners collec 








the insurance, perhaps indon the site, and 
fail to pay the delinquent taxes. The same 
proposal m to the destruction and re- 
noval of is suggested that owners 
of property be required to obtain a permit and 
pay delinquent xes before demolishing or re- 
moving buildings 

Vew Resear Bureaus. During 1934 five 


nunicipal research agencies were established 
The 7 ixpavers Research Association of Fort 
Wayne. India the Taxpayers’ Research bu- 
reau of Utica the Tulsa Bureau of 


ica. New York 
Municipal Research; the Pittsburgh Efficiency 


ind Economy Commission; and the city of 
Hartford, Conn established an office of 
director of research. The first inicipal re- 
search agency to be established in 1935 is the 
American Municipal Association, American 
Public Welfare Associat American Society of 
Municipal Engineers, American Society of Pla 
On Ss. I ito}! al Assi ciation of (4 iefs 
Poli Inter il City Managers’ Associ: 
I t As t of Put Works 
( s M | i Officers’ Associati 
the s ( erence M s 


Bureau of Municipal Research in Hudson, New 
York. 


Auction Sales. Buffalo, New York, requires 
that every applicant for an auctioneer’s license 
must give a bond of $10,000 to guarantee the 
observance of all laws pertaining to auction 
sales, and on condition that he will repay any 
person who shall be defrauded for losses result- 
ing from a violation of this ordinance. 


Protecting the Blind. Akron, Ohio, in order 
to protect blind persons requires that they carry 
white canes with red tips so that motorists and 
pedestrians will easily identify these people. 


Fortune Telling. Buffalo, New 
York, requires a license fee of $350 a year for 
persons who wish to practice phrenology. This 
city has also prohibited the sale of all books, 
pamphlets, or circulars on fortune telling and 
subjects violators of this ordinance to a fine of 


- . 
Ae tor each 


Regulating 


oftense 


Counly 


Income Tax. New Castle County, 
Delaware, i 


which Wilmington is situated, has 
iuthorized by the Delaware legislature to 
levy an income tax for relief purposes 


I Fire 
enacted n 


1} 


Service. Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
ordinance authorizing a_ contract 
urb of Norwood for furnishing aux- 
ir) protection to that city. The contract 
provides that Norwood shall pay $75 per hour 
or fraction thereof for each apparatus, $25 per 
hour for the services of the supervising fire 
marshal nd shall ilso pay the cost of 
chemicals 


* r a | Seer » 
Lower Electric Rates 


scene of the fa 


Dayton 


ous Scopes trial 


Tennessee, 
will save ap- 
proximately 50 per cent under the new light 
rates made available in February by TVA 


New Personnel Agency 


Was created i division of! 


Memphis, Tennessee, 
personnel and effi- 
competitive civil service exami- 
nations to applicants for city jobs. The work of 
this department will be limited at first to appli- 


the fire and police depart- 


4 


ints tor positi 


ments oniy. 


Restores Salary Cuts. Dallas, Texas, has re- 
stored all salary cuts for positions below $100 


month, and 40 per cent of all reductions 
made affecting salaries between $100 and 
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Police Dogs. Berkeley, California, uses 
trained Dobermann Pinscher dogs for certain 
work in its police department. 


Fire Insurance. There is a sustained move- 
ment among Ohio cities to replace fire insurance 
coverage on public buildings with a reserve fund 
to care for losses. This movement was brought 
about by disclosure that the state of Ohio col- 
lects only $1 from insurance companies for 
every $15 paid in premiums. Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, and Cleveland insure public property by 
means of reserve funds and Akron is consider- 
ing the establishment of such a fund inasmuch 
as there have been no losses since the present 
policy was written, approximately eighteen 
months ago. It is estimated that Columbus, 
Ohio, has saved from $300,000 to $600,000 in 
the last twenty-five years by carrying its own 
fire insurance. 


Using Relief Labor. FERA has allowed St. 
Paul to use relief labor on snow removal when 
the city showed that the budget item for this 
purpose had been expended in full. As yet, 
FERA has laid down no definite policy with 
regard to the use of such labor for other cur- 
rent operating and maintenance items. 


Reclaiming Waste Land. Ithaca, New York, 
has completed a major work relief project by 
means of which 140 acres of waste land and 


swamps have been reclaimed for the purpose of 
establishing a new airport, nine-hole municipal 
golf course, and a large recreational area of 
woods and streams. 


Training Engineers. Purdue University and 
the California Institute of Technology have an- 
nounced new courses beginning in 1935 designed 
to give engineers an appreciation of technologi- 
cal and administrative problems in state and 
local government. 


Placarding Old Buildings. Dayton placards a 
dozen houses, considered unfit for human hab- 
itation, under terms of a new ordinance enacted 
recently by city commissioners. The placarding 
ordinance gives the occupants five days in which 
to move to other quarters, to be provided by 
the relief bureau. If they don’t do this, they 
are liable to fines. 


Removing Tax Exemptions. Knoxville expects 
about $65,000 additional revenue under a Ten- 
nessee law removing tax exemptions on property 
owned by religious, fraternal, and charitable 
institutions used for commercial purposes. 


Trafic Court. Rochester on March 1 in- 
augurated a new traffic ordinance providing for 
“triplicate non-fixable traffic tags and a traffic 
violations court.” 
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